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I. THE SUGGESTION OF A SOLUTION. 

In its issue of April 15, 1898, the London Engineer, a leading 
technical journal of England, conveyed the impression, then quite 
general throughout Europe, that the American navy was inferior 
to that of Spain. Commenting upon the displacement, speed, 
weight of metal thrown and fire-energy of our fleet as compared 
with that of Spain, it said: 

"There is an important difference, too, as regards speed and handiness in 
favor of the Spanish vessels, the average rate of her ships being 23.67 knots 
per hour against an average of 19.63 as ruling in those of the United States. 
This degradation in the average is due to the comparatively slow steaming 
of the three battleships. It is difficult to see where tLe usefulness of these 
heavily-armored floating citadels comes in, except to capture and sink the 
'Pelayo.' The main factors of projectile-weights and fire-energy which 
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th» American squadron possesses are due to the slow-firing 13-inch and 8- 
inch guns of these battleships. Yet there is small chance of their ever 
catching a glimpse of the swift and handy armored cruisers of the ' Vizcaya' 
type, and still less chance of their getting an effective shot at them. . . . 
We fear that the United States may find that their obstinate determination 
to arm their new vessels with guns which are the creation of their own 
genius, has landed them in a dilemma at this juncture. Spain ■ . . is 
relatively in a better position now as regards the armament of her recent 
vessels than the United States. . . , In point of fact we do not believe 
that the Yankees thoroughly understand the spirit of mischief that they 
seem so determined to evoke." 

In the light of what took place in Manila Bay about two weeks 
later, when Dewey's squadron, solely the creation of Yankee 
genius, met the Spanish squadron, and later still, when the " slow 
steaming " Oregon and her sister battleships caught " a glimpse of 
the swift and handy-armored cruisers of the ' Vizcaya ' type " just 
off Santiago, it is quite evident that foreign naval experts under- 
estimated " the speed and handiness " and efficiency of Yankee 
warships, and the "mischief" they were capable of doing when 
manned by Yankee seamen. 

That the foreigner should have left us out of the account of 
fighting forces on land and sea was but natural. For a whole 
generation we had neglected the army, and, for the greater por- 
tion of that time, the navy also, while we had steadily pursued 
the policy of non-intervention in foreign affairs from the begin- 
ning of Washington's administration. 

The remarkable success of our navy in these two great naval 
engagements has ended the policy of national isolation for the 
United States. It has won in the Philippines freedom for an 
oppressed people, who had endured for three centuries a worse 
than mediaeval barbarism, and it has established a great naval 
and commercial base over which our flag is destined to wave. 
Spain's sovereignty in this hemisphere is ended and Porto Kico 
is to-day American territory. 

The inevitable consequences of our victory are the rapid growth 
of our ocean shipping and merchant marine, a far broader Amer- 
icanism, with the extension of our Government to newly acquired 
territory, the appearance of the United States as a factor in Asian 
affairs, and the expansion of our naval establishment to a size 
commensurate with our new needs and duties. 

In the new era which is opening to the United States, ther« 
will be not only distant islands to defend, but there should be at 
well a great merchant marine, traversing every sea, to protect. In 
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addition to our widely extended coast line, our West Indian and 
Alaskan possessions, we shall have a chain of naval stations across 
the Pacific, from California to the China Sea. To the defense 
of territory there will be added, then, the guarding of those com- 
munications which are vital elements of strategy and of victory 
in naval war. Without adequate force upon the sea, these objects 
cannot be attained. For the successful holding and development 
of our island territory and of our sea-borne commerce, a powerful 
fleet will be essential. 

Of the elements which make up an efficient navy, experience 
has shown that the personnel is the most vital. " The man be- 
hind the gun " and the unseen heroes beneath the protective deck 
have met, during the recent war, an instant appreciation of their 
deeds which is an instinctive and popular recognition of a prin- 
ciple in naval history long since established ; that the men, not 
the ships, are of the first importance. When John Paul Jones 
made his famous and defiant answer," I have just begun to fight ! " 
his battered hulk was sinking beneath his feet, and yet the " Se- 
rapis" struck her flag to him. The materiel failed ; but, by un- 
yielding valor, the personnel won the day. In considering, then, 
the subject of our territorial expansion beyond the sea, it is well 
to remember that the success of our colonial policy will lie largely 
in the efficiency of our fleet, and that, of that fleet, the personnel 
is the vital factor. 

The interest of the writer in naval affairs, and especially in 
the personnel, has extended through several years. I was elected 
to the 54th Congress from a Brooklyn district in which is located 
the largest of our navy yards. This station has been practically, 
since the formation of our fleet, the chief center of naval industry 
in construction and repair. At its docks were equipped the great 
majority of the vessels which have done such noteworthy service 
in the recent war. 

My assignment as a member of the Naval Committee of the 
House of Eepresentatives brought me at once face to face with the 
Line and Staff contention, which, for more than thirty }'ears, has 
made the official body of our navy discordant. While the fidelity 
and gallantry of our naval officers, as a whole, cannot be ques- 
tioned, it is still a lamentable fact that, under the antiquated or- 
ganization which had been inherited from the days of sail-power, 
the importance of the engineer was minimized. In place of a 
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united force, corps was arrayed against corps, the Line officer hold- 
ing to his historic prestige and domination, the Engineer claiming, 
with ever growing insistence, his natural right to rank and to a 
share in the internal administration of the ship. It is pleasant, 
however, to say that this strife was purely a matter of corps and 
influenced officers only in their official duties, while the personal 
friendships between members of the line and staff were unaf- 
fected. 

The prime importance of engineering in this era of mechanism 
is apparent to the most casual observer. On land and sea, where- 
ever men labor, the engineer is omnipresent. In the passing of the 
centuries, the war-vessel had been transformed, from the galley of 
Carthaginian days, through the sailing age of Drake, Nelson and 
Farragut, to the aggregation of mechanism which, to-day, consti- 
tutes the battleship. Times had changed; the seamen, of necessity, 
had changed also; but the organization of the past still remained. 
There could be no more impressive example of the unwisdom of 
this principle, when carried to extremes, than the swift disaster 
which befell the Spanish squadrons off Santiago and in Manila 
Bay. With ships which were machines purely, the Spaniards had 
neglected engineering entirely. They had no skilled engineer 
corps. The subject was not included in the curriculum of their 
line officers. They relied upon hired machinists of foreign birth, 
who left their ships when war came. In the crucial hour of battle, 
then, the Spanish officers, brave as they were, could but face, in 
helpless ignorance and despair, the fighting engineers who stood 
behind our guns and in our engine-rooms. 

Considerations such as these led me, early during my service in 
Congress, to introduce a bill giving to our Engineer officers a posi- 
tion in some degree commensurate with the importance of their 
work and the weight of their responsibility. The main provisions 
of the bill were those granting actual rank, military title, and ade- 
quate numbers to the Corps of Naval Engineers. The popular 
appreciation of the value of engineering, afloat as well as ashore, 
was notably demonstrated, to my associates and myself, by the 
generous support which the measure received from many institu- 
tions of learning and engineering bodies. As the Engineer Corps 
was still set apart as a separate body, leaving our Line officers un- 
trained in that science, the step seemed but a partial one. But it 
w»» all that seemed practicable under existing condition!. 
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During the close study of the personnel problem which advo- 
cacy of this measure enforced, I became impressed with the sim- 
ilarity of the education and duties of Line and Engineer officers. 
At the Naval Academy, the curriculum was identical for all cadets 
during the first three years of the course, the differentiation into 
corps and the specialization in studies coming only in the fourth 
year. Again, the Line officer, in his service afloat, was placed in 
charge of much machinery with whose manipulation and main- 
tenance he must — to be efficient in his work — be acquainted. 
Finally, the Engineer officer, in addition to his professional du- 
ties, controlled necessarily large bodies of men, whose discipline 
lay almost wholly in his hands. The logical conclusion from these 
premises seemed apparent — that the solution of the problem of 
the personnel lay in the combination of the Line and Engineering 
branches of the navy into one body of officers, whose members 
should be trained to all duties on the bridge, with the battery, and 
in the engine room. 

These views were strengthened further by consultation with 
able officers, whose wide experience and sincere desire for the 
welfare of the service gave their opinions great weight. As a 
member of the Board of Visitors to the United States Naval Acad- 
emy in June, 1897, 1 brought the subject to the attention of my 
associates. Among the number were Capt. John Wilkes, the oldest 
living graduate of the Academy; Capt. J. \V. Miller, a graduate 
and former instructor at Annapolis, who has since been instru- 
mental in bringing the naval militia of New York to its present 
high efficiency; and Mr. Geo. E. Garretson, a graduate of West 
Point — all gentlemen of expert knowledge and large information 
upon naval and military affairs. That board, as a whole and 
after careful investigation, embodied in its report the following 
paragraph, practically recommending the amalgamation of the 
Line and Engineering branches: 

"That the four years' curriculum be alike to all, so that every graduate 
shall enter the service under like conditions and be assigned to alternating 
duties on deck, in the engine room, or in charge of the purchasing and 
commissary departments of the vessel. The graduate thus becomes, at the 
end of his four-year course, a naval officer, enters the wardroom as an en- 
sign, is trained to habits of command, and associates under like circum- 
stances with his brother officers of higher lank." 

This recommendation was also included, in greater detail and 
in more emphatic form, in the report of Capt. Miller, Chairman 
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of the Sub-Committee of the Board on Conditions of Admission, 
Subjects of Study, and Standard of Scholarship, From that re- 
port, the following extract is taken: 

"Subjects of study and standard of scholarship. — These depend upon 
the aims of the Academy. The report of your committee, from the short 
time in which it must accomplish its work, must be more or less superficial, 
but we have based our conclusions upon views received from distinguished 
officers and civilians who have been in the navy. 

" While the Naval Academy is to-day graduating alumni second to none 
of those from any college in the country in technical knowledge and 
scientific ability, it is not sending into the service the best sea officer possi- 
ble, considering the time and money expended on his education. Looking 
about for the reason of this condition of affairs, we do not think it lies 
altogether within the walls of this institution. The various drills which 
have been witnessed show the highest standard of proficiency. The practi- 
cal exercises in boats, sailing, seamanship, navigation, and athletics are 
highly commended. The discipline is excellent and fully up to the high 
standard expected of this Academy. The evil must therefore lie either in 
the theoretical studies, or perhaps rather in the trend of thought which has 
permeated many educational institutions during the past few years, and 
which has exerted an influence in the navy as well as in the other walks of 
life. This influence places scientific attainment above the study of man ; 
it; advances theories against practice ; it produces critics instead of leaders ; 
it places personal preferment above patriotic devotion. As applied to the 
navy in general, we flna undermining evils of a most definite character, 
which should be at once eradicated. The first aim of the Naval Academy 
should be to make sure that no seed of discord, which may injure the service 
as a harmonious whole, should enter the minds of the youths. The studies 
and exercises should be confined to preparing young men for all junior 
positions on board ship, and technical study should be simply a groundwork 
for future development at a postgraduate course. 

"A curriculum of four years is certainly sufficient to fit the young men 
for all subordinate work on board even a modern man-of-war. Each and 
every graduate after a four years' course, alike for all, and under exactly 
similar conditions, would then enter the service and could be assigned to 
alternating duty, either on deck, the engine room, in command of the police 
of the ship, or in charge of the purchasing and commissary of the vessel. In 
short, the graduata becomes a naval officer, entering the wardroom as an 
ensign, trained to habits of command, and associating at a proper age, under 
like circumstances, with his brother officers of higher rank. The present 
staff of the navy asks for lineal rank ; in this way each alumnus has it. The 
line wishes homogeneity on board the ships ; it thus obtains it. The coun- 
try demands the strictest discipline and submission to one-man power, and 
it gains it; differences occasioned by present rival claims of different corps 
cease to exist; the staff disappears and the all-round man comes to the front. 

" The strife between staff and line up to the present time has not been 
altogether an evil, as it has produced a rivalry and developed men capable 
of interchangeable duties. Instances are not rare to-day of graduates who 
have fitted themselves for all positions and lines of research, but they have 
not accomplished this at the Naval Academy, but after leaving it, and from 
experience and digested study ; but the tendency to magnify the knowledge 
of mat&riel has led thought away from the true scope of naval training, 
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while the personnel, by wrangling over individual preferment, has lost 
sight of the true dignity and development of the sailor." 

Later, after my return to Washington, a further discussion of 
the matter with Col. Roosevelt, then the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, developed the fact that he agreed, in the main, with 
the views embodied in the report of the Board of Visitors. His 
article in this number of the Review tells of the way in which 
the recommendation made by that board was finally elaborated 
into the measure, known as the Personnel Bill, which is now 
before Congress. 

Despite the maintenance of an obsolete organization, the logic 
of events has forced, at our naval school, an educational evolu- 
tion leading to amalgamation and to the training there of the 
composite naval officer of the future, whom Col. Eoosevelt aptly 
terms the "fighting engineer." From its foundation until the 
outbreak of the Civil War, the academic course had little reference 
to engineering, and the old methods of making a sailor prevailed. 
That war showed the uselessness of vessels which were not steam- 
ers, and Gideon Welles, then Secretaiy, foresaw and predicted the 
ultimate absorption of Line and Engineer officers into one corps. 

In 1866, a few Acting Assistant Engineers were ordered to the 
school as students, and the midshipmen also received a limited 
amount of instruction in engineering. This system did not last 
long, and in 1871 Congress authorized the annual appointment, 
by competitive examination, of a small class of Cadet Engineers, 
to receive a two years' course at the Academy. A further act, in 
1874, directed that this course be extended to four years. In 
1882, as a result, it is said, of Line and Staff strife, the grade of 
Cadet Engineer was abolished, and with it the excellent system 
of competitive examination by which these officers entered the 
service. All Cadets then pursued the same studies and the Naval 
Academy began, with regard to its whole student body, to assume 
the appearance of an engineering school. 

It was hoped that the law of 1882 would make the service more 
homogeneous and check the strife within it. This end was but 
partially accomplished, however, since the cadets, after gradua- 
tion, were still separated into two corps, but with duties many 
of which were similar, and so related as to make the question of 
control a debatable one. This was notably the case with elec- 
tric machinery, which was under the direction of the Line offt- 
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cers, who also directed the manufacture of ordnance, which had 
become of high-class mechanical engineering. There were thus, 
practically, two engineer corps, one confined to the propelling 
machinery, and the other absorbing gradually all remaining tech- 
nical work. "With but a change in the time of separation into 
corps, this wholly irrational system continues to this day. There 
will be noted, however, the fact that, despite its disadvantages, 
its inevitable friction, and the overwhelming influence of tradi- 
tion and conservatism, the needs of an age of steam, steel and elec- 
tricity have slowly but very surely turned the whole trend of 
education at the Naval Academy toward engineering, and toward 
the evolution of the naval officer of our time — Col. Eoosevelt's 
" fighting engineer." 

Careful study of the Personnel Bill which is now before Con- 
gress, leads me to say that I regard its enactment into law as of 
paramount importance to our Navy. Our fleet, although always 
relatively small, has set, in not a few respects and on not a few 
memorable occasions, the pace for the navies of all nations. Its 
latest fighting, its triumphs in engineering and in ordnance, show 
that the old spirit animates still the designers of our ships and the 
men who handle them in battle. It is but fitting, then, that it 
should be the first of the fleets of the world to be controlled by 
the wholly modern personnel which this measure will provide. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage coming from its passage will 
arise from the fact that the battleship, in place of having two 
corps of officers, each limited to certain work, will be handled by 
one body, of double the number at present included in either 
corps, capable of performing all duties above and below deck. The 
recent war was happily almost without casualty among our naval 
officers. Such good fortune is, however, abnormal, and seems to 
have been due solely to the incapacity of our opponents. The 
modern sea fight between combatants fairly equal in ability, cour- 
age and strength, must be necessarily a scene of swift and whole- 
sale carnage. Every officer who can be added, therefore, to the 
force which shall be effective wherever needed, at the battery 
or in the engine room, increases, by that much, the fighting 
strength of the ship. 

This union of duties now distinct will, in my view, detract, 
in no way, from efficiency in the performance of the special branch 
of work which each corps now follows. Many men in civil life, in 
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addition to their professional ability, are skilled in arts and sci- 
ences which often differ radically in kind from their regular occu- 
pations. The present duties of the Line and Engineer officers 
show no such dissimilarity. They are so nearly alike that to re- 
quire the Line officer of the future to be skilled in both branches 
is really to ask less than is often met in the accomplishments 
of men of but ordinary attainments on shore. 

It should be remembered, too, that the whole course at the 
Naval Academy is a rigid weeding out process directed against 
inferior capacity and that, in the final survival of the fittest, its 
graduates form a body which can be fairly assumed to be above 
the average in ability. 

Another advantage, of which I can speak from personal 
knowledge, will lie in the changed relations to each other of 
officers of the now distinct branches. There will be no more 
warring corps in aggression or defence. Internal strife will give 
place to a sincere unbiassed desire for the highest efficiency 
of the service. The improvement in morale which will result, can 
be measured only by one familiar with the discord and bitter- 
ness of the past. 

While I regard the proposed amalgamation as by far the 
most important feature of the Personnel Bill, and have lim- 
ited my remarks solely to this subject, there are other matters, 
set forth in the measure, which would appear to be both wise 
and just. The provisions for a proper regulation of promo- 
tion and of pay seem to deserve favorable consideration by Con- 
gress; and the clause which gives all Staff officers actual instead 
of relative rank, will remove a source of discontent which has been 
a serious menace to the efficiency of the Navy. 

If we are to have a Navy equal to the new demands created 

by the war with Spain, it will be economy to make it not only 

the best on the tnaUriel side, with its ships, guns and machinery, 

but it must be best, also, in its personnel. The officers make 

or mar the personnel. Unless they are thoroughly proficient in 

all branches of the profession, the personnel, naturally, will not 

reach the highest standard of efficiency. The Personnel Bill will 

give us, I believe, the most skilled naval officers in the world, 

and for this reason it should have the support of every friend of 

the Navy and should soon become a law. 

Fkancis H. Wilson. 
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II. THE GENESIS OF THE PEKSONNEL BILL. 

Not long after I became Assistant Secretary of the Navy my 
attention was called, by a number of occurrences, to the fact that 
there was much friction in the personnel of the Navy between 
the Line officers and the Engineers. It was not so much that any 
one officer, or set of officers, made charges against another, but 
that the point of view on both sides showed a state of affairs 
which, if allowed to continue, would certainly be detrimental to 
the efficiency of the navy. It was very unpleasant to find officers 
of the highest standing displaying toward brother officers of a 
different corps a feeling of jealousy, which was emphatically un- 
worthy of a service with such noble traditions, and of officers so 
single minded in their devotion to the flag. 

This state of affairs demanded investigation, in order to as- 
certain whether something could not be done to do away with 
the conditions that had called it into being, and to make every 
officer in fact, as he already was in desire, an active helper in the 
upbuilding of the efficiency of the navy. 

Consultation with members of the Naval Committees of the 
Senate and the House revealed the fact that the trouble was 
chronic, and had caused serious damage to the navy in Con- 
gress, for every Congressman who was doubtful as to the policy 
of upbuilding the navy w r as apt to be changed into a positive foe 
of the navy by this " Line and Staff " fight. 

Various measures had been proposed in Congress to remedy 
the evils complained of; but they had always been drawn only 
from the standpoint of one side or the other, and did not go to 
the root of the matter; though one or two of them showed ex- 
haustive research and painstaking thoroughness of work, and 
proved invaluable aids to us in getting up our final bill. 

In the early part of the summer. of 1897, the Hon. Francis 
II. Wilson, who had been a member of the House Naval Com- 
mittee for some time and had just returned from a visit to the 
Naval Academy, called my attention to a plan, which he had sub- 
mitted to the Board of Visitors, for increasing efficiency by edu- 
cating all the cadets at Annapolis alike, and thus fitting them for 
duty either as line officers or engineers. About this same time, 
Professor Hollis, of Harvard University, formerly a naval officer 
of distinguished reputation, favored me with his views on this 
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subject, and sketched out a plan which in some respects sup- 
plemented that of Congressman Wilson. 

As these plans involved the coming together of the previously 
hostile factions, it was obvious that the next step was to secure 
the views of officers on the two sides. Accordingly, I requested 
an expression of views regarding these plans from officers of 
recognized merit. The mere discussion of the subject disposed 
both sides to be more reasonable, and a scheme of a bill working 
out the details of the previous plans was prepared and submitted 
to a number of officers. The idea was that the matter should be 
carefully investigated and discussed by large numbers of Line 
officers and Engineers, in order to prepare a sentiment in the ser- 
vice favorable to united and sincere action. The next step was 
to get a Board appointed by the Secretary for the special con- 
sideration of the organization of the personnel of the Navy, in 
order that a report might be submitted looking to necessary im- 
provement. It is needless to say that Secretary Long had 
taken an active interest in the subject from the first, and that but 
for his cordial approval the matter would never have been pushed. 

In November of last year the Board, of eleven naval officers, 
many of whom had national reputations, and all of whom were 
men of recognized professional eminence, was appointed by Sec- 
retary Long. To me was assigned the duty of presiding at their 
sessions. 

These eleven naval officers showed commendable promptness 
in getting down to business. The views of the two sides were 
formulated, and on the very first day the essential feature of the 
Personnel Bill was proposed by Captain Evans, namely, the 
amalgamation of the Line and Engineer Corps on a basis to be 
determined after further discussion. This proposition was sub- 
mitted on Saturday afternoon, and was, of course, of such great 
importance that it was felt better not to take a vote on it until 
the following Monday. On that day, after some further discus- 
sion, the proposition was adopted. After this, the labors of the 
Board really consisted almost entirely of formulating the details 
to make this plan workable. At first, each side evidently viewed 
the other with some suspicion; but, as time wore on, it became 
evident that all the members of the Board were animated by the 
same feelings of disinterestedness; each desired the highest effi- 
ciency of the service, and was willing to make concessions. 
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The result of the labors of this Board, lasting just a month, 
was the bill which is known as the " Personnel Bill." I propose 
to discuss it chiefly from the standpoint of the administration of 
the Navy Department. 

The change in the organization of the personnel which is pro- 
posed by this bill seems radical; but this is not the ease. It is 
proposed simply in order that the officer may fit the work; be- 
cause the work itself has radically changed since the present 
organization of the navy was devised. The advent of the steam 
engine, with the consequent gradual growth of machinery on 
board ship, is of course the cause of the change. Even as late 
as our Civil War, sailing ships were still employed as part of 
the fighting force of our navy, although the active work was per- 
formed by steamers; but it was evident to careful students at the 
end of that war that the day of sailing ships had passed as com- 
pletely as that of the galleys, with which, two thousand years 
before, the wars for the mastery of the Mediterranean had been 
waged. Since that time the importance of machinery on board 
our vessels has enormously increased, while sails have entirely 
disappeared; and, with the growth of the machinery, the duties 
of the line officer have changed, until he has become in fact, 
although not in name, an engineer. As I stated in my report to 
the Secretary of the Navy: 

'• Every officer on a modern war vessel in reality has to be an engineer, 
whether he wants to or not. Everything on such a vessel goes by machin- 
ery, and every officer, whether dealing with the turrets or the engine room, 
has to do engineer's work. There is no longer any reason for having a 
separate body of engineers, responsible for only a part of the machinery. 
What we need is one homogeneous body, all of whose members are trained 
for the efficient performance of the duties of the modern line officer. The 
midshipmen will be grounded in all these duties at Annapolis, and will be 
perfected likewise in all of them by actual work after graduation. 

"In making this change we are not making a revolution; we are merely 
recognizing and giving shape to an evolution, which has come slowly, but 
surely and naturally ; and we propose to reorganize the navy along the 
lines indicated by the course of the evolution itself." 

The reasonableness of this reorganization seems still more 
apparent if looked at in the light of the lessons of history. About 
two centuries and a half ago, the navies of the world underwent 
a radical change. There was then, also, an amalgamation of the 
man who fought the guns and the man who directed the motive 
power; or, in other words, the soldier and the sailor were amalga- 
mated. Some of England's greatest admirals of that period wera 
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men who had been successful land generals; but their success at 
sea was not on account of their ignorance of the management of 
the motive power, but in spite of it. England's victories at that 
time were won because other navies were as inefficiently or- 
ganized as hers. The Englishman, like the Dutchman and the 
Frenchman of that date, had a better " fighting edge " than the 
Spaniard, and he prevailed; just as, within the last few months, 
the descendants of the victors of two centuries ago were again 
the victors over the descendants of the vanquished of that time. 

The work of the Department in detailing officers for duty 
will be vastly simpler under the new scheme than it has been 
in the past, because every officer of the new line will be capable 
of performing any of the duties which involve the management 
of large bodi'es of men, or the control of machinery. The per- 
sonnel thus becomes very much more elastic, and the task of 
selecting officers for any duty is made very much simpler. It 
also means, for the Department, an end of an enormous amount 
of petty bickering, which was inevitable under the present sys- 
tem, but which has been a cause of much bitterness, and destruc- 
tive of that unity of feeling which should exist among all officers. 
The mere agreement upon this bill of the officers concerned has 
already been productive of the very best results in increased good 
feeling; and, in fact, I am informed that on a number of ships it 
has already been partially put into effect, for officers have volun- 
teered for duty foreign to their regular work and have performed 
it with excellent results. It need hardly be said that, if the mere 
agreement upon the proposition is productive of so much good, 
the actual working of the scheme will give still better results. 
Personally, I believe that it will give us a navy whose efficiency 
will be far ahead of that of any other country, and I know that 
this opinion is shared by the very great majority of our naval 
officers. 

Besides this question of reorganizing the personnel so that it 
would conform to the improved materiel, there was another of 
just as much importance to the efficiency of the service, namely, 
a rational scheme of advancement whereby the best officers would 
be retained in the service and would attain positions of responsi- 
bility at a sufficiently early age to insure the efficient perform- 
ance of duty. It might seem to the layman that, with our splen- 
did »chool at Annapolis, we were sure of getting officers sufficient- 
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ly well trained to answer any call upon them; but the fact is that 
the existing system of promotion, if it had been purposely devised 
to the end of putting a premium on mediocrity, could not have 
been more successful. At present, no matter what the talents or 
attainments of an officer, he can only be advanced by the death, 
retirement or resignation of those above him. Now, the natural 
and proper organization of the list of officers necessarily makes 
the number required for subordinate duties many times greater 
than the number in the command grades; so that, if it is expected 
that all officers are to pass through all the grades by mere seniori- 
ty promotion due to ordinary natural waste, it is simply impos- 
sible that their terms of service in the various grades should be 
properly divided. Eeference to any actuary's tables would en- 
able the non-professional man to predict the very state of things 
that now exists; for, at present, officers spend four-fifths of their 
active life in subordinate grades, and then rush through the com- 
mand and flag grades so rapidly that they have not time to per- 
form adequate service in them. One of the evils of this system 
springs from the fact, well recognized in all departments of life, 
that, if a man is to be really successful in positions of great re- 
sponsibility, he must ordinarily be given an opportunity to as- 
sume this responsibility before he becomes too old. Anyone who 
looks on the gray-haired lieutenants and lieutenant commanders 
and realizes that many of them will be fifty-five years of age be- 
fore reaching command rank, will also realize that they may then 
be too old to make thoroughly efficient commanding officers; for 
it is almost an axiom of naval life that the successful commander 
is the one who is willing to take risks in order to accomplish a 
great purpose. A man who has been a subordinate all his life 
cannot shake off the habit of reliance on another, when he is sud- 
denly thrust into a position of responsibility at an advanced age. 

The remedy for this condition of affairs is obvious in a general 
way. It must consist in some provision which will enable officers 
to attain command rank at a reasonably early age, the one fixed 
by the Board being forty-five years. But, when we come to con- 
sider the details necessary to carry out this plan, there are several 
methods which might be adopted, some of which are actually in 
use in other navies. Indeed, it may be said in passing that our 
navy is almost the only navy, worthy of the name, where the 
proper promotion of officers has been left absolutely to chance. 
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One method is to take specially talented officers and promote 
them before others of their date, keeping up this process of se- 
lection for advancement in all the grades, so that the result is an 
aggregation of the best talent in the higher grades at a moderate 
age. This, however, has the serious disadvantage that it arouses 
jealousy and discontent, and it tends to accumulate in the subor- 
dinate grades a crowd of old men who are not physically capable 
of performing the duties which fall to junior officers. Moreover, it 
is difficult to devise a system which in time of peace will result in 
the best man being chosen; in time of war, the likelihood of the 
choice being right is far greater. 

This method, and that of the British Navy, where there is 
an age limit for each grade, and the best officer is just as likely to 
be retired as the poorest, were thoroughly understood by the mem- 
bers of the Board, and they endeavored to formulate a plan 
which, while accomplishing the desired result, would avoid de- 
fects of other systems. 

The idea in the plan recommended by the Board is to keep the 
general average high, by retiring the least desirable officers, pro- 
vision being made that, when the rate of promotion falls below 
that which is necessary to keep the ages for the various grades 
correct, a certain number of officers who have been at least twenty 
years in the service shall be retired. It has been urged as an 
objection to this plan that the officers so retired will be disgraced, 
but that is not a fact. They are not retired for incompetence, but 
because, as some must get out of the way for the benefit of the 
whole service, it is manifestly better that the least desirable 
should go, rather than that chance should be allowed to set aside 
the best or the worst indifferently. 

The discussion also brought out very clearly the further fact 
that the choice for retirement of the " least fit " will compre- 
hend all the qualities that go to make up a useful naval officer, 
and that every part of an officer's record will count in the con- 
sideration. Instances are numerous of men of exceptional mental 
attainments who, in the past, have found themselves totally un- 
suited to a naval life, and have resigned to become highly suc- 
cessful as scientists, college professors or business men. Some- 
thing of this sort will be true of the selections for retirement, 
and it may often happen that those retired will be men who 
stand high mentally, but who are lacking in other essential re- 
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quirements. The retirement will therefore mean, not that the one 
selected was incompetent or worthless, but that on the whole he 
was not as useful to the navy as others. 

The Board's plan, then, retains the best officers, and, like the 
others, will fill the higher grades with them; it assures young 
officers for the junior grades, where youthful vigor is a very im- 
portant element of success; and it leaves no soreheads in the ser- 
vice to impair efficiency by their discontent. Moreover, it puts 
all choice of officers for retirement in the hands of a board of 
high naval officers, so as to eliminate as far as possible that 
political pressure, which, wherever it exists, is the bane of any 
service. 

These, then, are the two vital elements of the Personnel Bill; 
the unification of the duties of officers, resulting in vastly in- 
creased efficiency, due to the greater elasticity of the system and 
to the immense improvement in the esprit; and the rational pro- 
motion of officers, whereby the country is assured that the best 
men are retained in the service, so that every grade will have 
officers of the proper age and physique for the highest perform- 
ance of duty. 

One other important feature is the question of pay. This, 
too, has been a cause of discontent in the navy for many years, 
and, combined with the slow promotion, has resulted in the loss 
of many of the most brillfant young officers, whose poor pros- 
pects in the service have led them to accept offers of lucrative 
positions in civil life. The scheme proposed in the bill is to 
pay the navy at exactly the same rate as the army and marine 
corps. In these two branches of the military service, the pay is 
somewhat higher than in the navy, which doubtless results from 
the fact that the navy pay table was arranged some thirty years 
ago, when conditions as to promotion were very different from 
what they are now, and when probably it gave a result about 
equivalent to that of the army. No valid reason can be assigned 
why public servants performing almost identical duties, which 
require the same order of ability, should not receive the same rate 
of paj . Indeed, naval officers claim, with good reason, that owing 
to their enforced absence from home and family, and their voy- 
ages in foreign countries, their expenses are materially greater 
than those of their brothers in the army. Surely, the American 
people will not grudge this act of justice to the men who fought 
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under Dewey, Sampson and Schley, and who made all Americans 
forever their debtors. 

I have seen the statement in the papers that prize money in 
the navy was intended to offset this difference in pay, but that is 
simply absurd. Until this spring, there had not been a war for 
over thirty years, and, even in the war which has just closed, the 
number of naval officers who received prize money is a very small 
fraction of the entire list. The practice of giving prize money 
is one which is repugnant to modern ideas, and there can be little 
doubt that naval officers would offer no objection should the 
whole system of awarding prize money be abolished by Congress. 

The limits of space forbid my dwelling upon the features of 
the Personnel Bill relating to bettering the condition of the en- 
listed men, which are worthy of high commendation, and which 
will undoubtedly receive favorable action by Congress. But the 
vitally important part of this particular bill is that relating to 
the officers who train the men, and on whose efficiency that of 
the whole navy depends. It is useless to spend millions of dollars 
in the building of perfect fighting machines, unless we make the 
personnel which is to handle these machines equally perfect. 
We have an excellent navy now ; but we can never afford to relax 
our efforts to make it better still. Next time, we may have to 
face some enemy far more formidable than Spain. In my judg- 
ment, the Personnel Bill will markedly increase the efficiency of 
our already efficient officers ; and its enactment into law is of 

interest to the whole country. 

Theodoke Koosevelt. 



III. A LINE OFFICER'S VIEW. 

Beginning with 1883, and continuing down to the present 
time, Congress has provided with more or less regularity for an 
improvement and reorganization of the materiel of the navy, 
which, fortunately, had reached such a condition at the beginning 
of the war with Spain that our navy, although still small, was 
composed of thoroughly modern ships, which enabled our per- 
sonnel to come off victorious in every engagement. The impor- 
tance of having ships, guns and machinery thoroughly up to date 
in every respect cannot be overestimated ; but the human factor 
is, after all, the one of greatest importance. As our best known 
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writer on naval subjects, Captain Mahan, has admirably expressed 
it: " Historically, good men with poor ships are superior to poor 
men with good ships." In other words, however admirable the 
weapons which far-seeing statesmen provide, they will not neces- 
sarily insure victory unless the 'personnel represents the same per- 
fection of training and organization. 

The natural ability and devoted patriotism of American offi- 
cers have enabled us to gain brilliant victories in the war now 
ending, in spite of an organization of the personnel which has 
certainly become obsolescent, if not obsolete. For a number of 
years past, officers of the two largest branches of the service have 
been endeavoring to secure reforms and reorganization, and com- 
mittees of Congress have devoted considerable attention to the 
subject ; but, owing to divided counsels on the part of the officers, 
the work has always come to naught. 

Within the last two years, however, the broadest minds in both 
Corps have been nearing a solution of the problem, and about a 
year ago a Board was organized under the presidency of the Hon. 
Theodore Eoosevelt, then Assistant Secretary of the Navy, for 
the purpose of devising an organization of the personnel which 
should be abreast of the times, as thoroughly as the ships they 
are to command and fight. The Board, after a month's delibera- 
tion, reported a bill to the Secretary of the Navy which received 
his cordial approval, and was by him transmitted to Congress. 
After exhaustive hearings, this bill, with slight amendment and 
some additions, was reported favorably, without a dissenting vote, 
to the House. 

As I understand the scheme of the discussion of this bill which 
is to take place in this Review, it is not necessary for me to de- 
velop the matter historically, as others will do that ; but I am 
to present the reasons, from the standpoint of a line officer of 
the navy, why this bill should pass, and why it will bring the 
efficiency of the personnel of the navy to the highest point. 

The essential features of the bill, as originally reported, fall 
under three heads : First, the amalgamation of the Line and the 
Engineer Corps ; second, provision for the retention in the ser- 
vice of the best officers, and for assuring suitable ages for the 
officers in the different grades ; and, third, an additional war- 
rant rank for enlisted men as an encouragement to the men of 
the engineers' force. 
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It is a fundamental principle that every navy should be or- 
ganized to secure the greatest fighting efficiency, and therefore, 
other things being equal, that navy will be most efficient where the 
largest percentage of officers and men are able to take their place 
in the fighting line. I would not be understood for a moment as 
depreciating the value of officers or men whose duties do not call 
them to the actual work of handling the battery; but, as the pri- 
mary object of the ship is to fight, the more men she has who 
can work with the guns, the less chance there is of her being 
compelled to run away through a large percentage of the men 
at the battery being disabled. 

Before the advent of steam in our naval vessels, nearly every 
officer was trained to take his place in the battery, and every man 
had this training. With the growth of the machinery department 
of the vessel, a larger and larger percentage of the ship's crew, 
together with a considerable percentage of the officers, were spe- 
cially employed for the propulsion of the vessel. This has at 
last reached a point where, in some of our ships, the engineers' 
force forms nearly fifty per cent, of the crew, and the officers 
whose duty lies entirely with the machinery form at least thirty 
per cent, of the total number of officers. 

Now, the whole tendency of the age is more and more toward 
the substitution of mechanical methods of doing work for simple 
manual labor, and the navy not only recognizes this, but has taken 
advantage of it to the fullest extent. The increase in the amount 
of machinery necessarily requires an increase in the personnel 
handling it ; but, if we are going to allow the officers and men 
who do duty with the machinery to do nothing else, we are losing 
a very large force which, under certain circumstances, could be of 
the greatest benefit in the fighting line. 

Fifty years ago, when the naval officer of the period knew 
absolutely nothing of machinery, when the vessels were propelled 
entirely by sail power, and when guns were simply iron castings, 
the proposition which is now made, to combine in one person 
the line officer and the engineer, Avould have been ridiculous ; but, 
as time has passed, the line officers' training has had more and 
more to do with machinery, until to-day the thoroughly proficient 
line officer must of necessity be a good deal of an engineer. The 
modern guns are themselves highly complicated machines, and 
they are designed and cared for by line officers. The electric 
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machinery for lighting and other purposes, the torpedoes and 
the air compressing machinery for them, are also under the con- 
trol of line officers. To make the line officer an engineer, there- 
fore, is simply to take the final step in the evolution. 

On the other hand, the engineers since 1866 have been almost 
entirely recruited from our Naval Academy, where for three years 
their training is almost absolutely identical with that of the line 
officers, and where they take part in all the drills and military 
exercises. Their tours of duty at sea have given them the sea 
habit, and trained them in the command and discipline of large 
bodies of men; so that they require only additional work in sea- 
manship, navigation and ordnance to fit them for the new duties. 

The fundamental studies for the two classes of officers at our 
Naval School are now exactly the same, and the Board of Officers 
which prepared the bill — a majority of whom had had experience 
as instructors at the Naval Academy — were satisfied that the cur- 
riculum can without difficulty be so changed as to give the future 
officers a thorough training for their new and enlarged duties. 

The advantages of having the officers who are principally con- 
cerned with the management of the ship and the discipline of 
the crew all members of one homogeneous body, instead of form- 
ing two separate corps, appeal very strongly to a commanding 
officer. It practically doubles the number of officers available for 
duty of every kind, thereby greatly increasing the elasticity of the 
system, and providing for every contingency. It seems inevitable 
that, where the line of demarcation between bodies of officers is 
clearly marked, there will grow up a spirit of pride in the Corps 
instead of pride in the Service, and such a condition has at times 
in the past caused an unfortunate amount of hard feeling between 
the different corps of the service ; but the very agreement upon 
this bill has already reduced this to an inappreciable minimum, 
and with the passage of the bill it will necessarily vanish. 

A very ready comment adverse to the scheme has been made 
by those not thoroughly familiar with modern naval conditions, by 
quoting the well-known adage about " jacks of all trades." Now, 
it may be remarked that a sneer is not an argument, and an adage, 
however venerable, is not necessarily always true. This is exactly 
such a case. We are told that the tendency of the age is toward 
ipecialization, and- that in the Personnel Bill we are running 
directly counter to it. There never was a greater mistake. In the 
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first place, while the tendency of the age is toward specializa^ 
tion, this is true only of great congeries of people, as in our large 
cities. One does not find in a small country town the oculist, 
the aurist, the throat specialist, and the numerous specialists 
among surgeons. The analogy here suggested with the navy is 
reasonable, in that each ship is a little unit of itself, and there 
is no place for specialization carried to the extent that is appro- 
priate and efficient in great communities. 

But the actual fact is that, so far from making the naval officer 
of the future a "jack of all trades," we are making him a spe- 
cialist of the most marked type. Matters have gradually so shaped 
themselves that the efficient naval officer must be a man who, to 
the preliminary training of an engineering course, adds that of 
the skilled military officer. There is no other military officer who 
needs in the same way to be an engineer, and there is no other 
engineer who needs in the same way to be a military man ; conse- 
quently, the naval officer, being trained for the efficient perform- 
ance of these highly specialized duties, is a thorough specialist in 
the best sense. 

I do not lay claim to any special engineering knowledge my- 
self, my early training having taken place before machinery had 
occupied the position that it does now ; but, as having command- 
ed a number of steam vessels, some of them of the most modern 
type, I feel that my opinion as to the possibilities on board naval 
vessels is entitled to some weight, and I certainly see no difficulty 
in carrying out the scheme of this bill. The fact that such 
capable engineers as the Engineer-in-Chief of the Navy believe 
that the machinery will, under the new system, receive as thor- 
ough care and attention as it does now, ought to satisfy anyone 
who has any doubt on that point. 

The second division of the bill is one which is of vital im- 
portance to the highest efficiency of the new organization, namely, 
the retention in the service of the best officers, and the assurance 
that the ages of officers will be suitable to the grades which they 
occupy. 

This is a question which does not arise in civil life, or, rather, 
it solves itself there by a process of natural selection ; but the 
highly specialized nature ol the duties of naval officers prevents 
natural selection from having full play. No one in private life 
would think of managing a large and important business by arbi- 
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trarily discharging all of his employees when they reach a certain 
age, and filling the highest positions with the employees longest 
in service, irrespective of their special fitness for them. When 
presented in this way, the idea seems perfectly absurd, and yet 
this is exactly the system under which the navy is organized to- 
day. It is true that we insure a fairly high average of ability by 
the weeding out process which occurs at the Naval Academy, and 
by the examination for promotion from grade to grade after- 
ward ; but the fact remains that so long as an officer behaves 
himself and passes the examinations he is sure some day to reach 
the highest position in the service, regardless of his special fit- 
ness for it. Ours is the only navy in the world in which matters 
are allowed to go in this fashion. 

It has several serious disadvantages. From the very nature of 
things the number of officers in subordinate grades must vastly 
exceed that in what may be called " the command ranks," and 
the disparity is such that it is impossible, by simple seniority pro- 
motion, to guarantee such a steady progress of the individual 
officer through the various grades as to insure his reaching them 
at ages when he can perform the best service. As a consequence 
of this, there are periods of stagnation in promotion, followed by 
other periods when it is extremely rapid ; these, in turn, being 
again followed by stagnation, with the result that the ablest of 
the young officers who come into the lower grades at a period of 
stagnation have such a poor outlook that many of them are im- 
pelled to leave the service and seek a better financial return for 
their work in civil life. This necessarily tends to lower the 
average ability, and, what is worse, removes from the service the 
men whom the Government had a right to count upon some day 
for service as brilliant Commanders-in-Chief. 

The stagnation of promotion has the effect of keeping officers 
in subordinate grades altogether too long, and until they have 
reached an age when the acceptance of serious responsibility for 
the first time is apt to have a very disastrous effect upon their 
morale. The navy has been suffering from just such a stagnation 
for the last twenty years, with the result that many of the older 
lieutenants are now over fifty years of age, with the prospect of 
not reaching command rank until they are nearly sixty. It is not 
right that men of such an age should be assigned to watch duty and 
the details which belong to a divisional officer. They should have 
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passed through this stage of their professional career before reach- 
ing the age of forty. The consequence is that the Government 
does not get the best service for the money it expends, and, while 
the officers are faithful and do their work with all the zeal pos- 
sible, it can be readily understood that they have not that snap 
and vigor which would be displayed by younger men, and which 
is essential for the highest efficiency. 

The Personnel Bill is carefully drawn to avoid all these evils. 
It provides for a definite rate of progress, so that an officer will 
have passed out of the subordinate grades before he is forty, and 
after an intervening period in the executive officers' grade, will 
become a commanding officer at forty-five, a -time when he is in 
full vigor and thoroughly able to accept responsibility without 
its wearing upon him. This is accomplished by the provision 
that, when the natural waste of the service from age retirements 
and casualties does not provide a sufficient number of vacancies, 
a Board of Officers of the highest rank is to select officers in the 
various grades (not to exceed limited numbers) to be placed on 
the retired list, and the officers who are so selected are to be the 
ones considered by the Board least fit to remain on the list. This 
does not mean that they are incompetent, but that where only a 
certain number can be retained to insure efficiency, they are the 
ones who can best be spared. 

Various systems of promotion, designed to secure in the high- 
est grades the officers of the greatest ability, are in vogue in for- 
eign navies ; but I believe the system recommended in the Per- 
sonnel Bill is the one which, while securing the desired result, 
has the fewest objections. To the plan followed in the French 
navy, of selecting specially brilliant officers for promotion before 
others of their date, there is the objection that it engenders heart- 
burnings and hard feeling which remain in the service and tend 
to create dissatisfaction. The system in the Personnel Bill re- 
moves from the active service those who are least worthy, and if 
they have any grievance they take it along with them. It is 
easy to see that after a period of, say, twenty years, the officers fill- 
ing the upper grades will be just about the same, whichever 
method is adopted. 

In connection with the selection of officers for retirement, it 
is to be noted that it does not of necessity involve anything in 
the nature of disgrace, for the reason that all the qualities which 
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go to make up a desirable officer will be taken into consideration 
by the board of selection. Health, as well as brilliant professional 
attainments, will be a consideration, and there can be little doubt 
that some of the officers who would be selected to go on the re- 
tired list would be men noted for their mental ability, but of such 
feeble health that their duties at sea could not be efficiently per- 
formed. Again, it is to be remembered that the ability to command 
men is one of the most important qualifications of the successful 
naval officer, and it often happens that a man of moderate ability 
in other directions displays exceptional talent in this one. There 
can be no doubt that this would be given due weight and that 
the brilliant officer who cannot handle men, or get work out of 
them, would not have the advantage of the less brilliant one who 
can make a ship thoroughly efficient. 

The stimulus to all officers to do their very best work and 
make their record the very best possible from every point of view 
under such a system, will at once be seen to be very great. At 
present, for an officer of ordinary ability there is no stimulus, 
except the sense of duty, to make him do more than simply per- 
form his duty satisfactorily. That our officers have, in spite of 
the discouraging conditions which surrounded them, kept them- 
selves so efficient, speaks very highly for their sense of duty. 

I have seen it stated that this plan of promotion is an inven- 
tion of young officers, who want to get rid of the older officers 
above them simply from selfish motives. To my mind such a 
statement is utterly untenable. The plan is simply an effort to do 
what all other navies which try to. keep efficient are doing in the 
way of putting officers in the places where they can render the 
best service; and, after careful study .of the various systems in 
foreign navies, I am satisfied that this plan is the best. 

The third feature of the bill is the establishment of the grade 
of Warrant Machinist. This holds out a reward for the best men 
of the engineers' force, who at present see nothing to encourage 
long and faithful service except the pittance of an additional 
dollar per month for each re-enlistment. There can be little doubt 
that the establishment of this grade of warrant officers will en- 
courage a better class of men to come into the service as enlisted 
machinists, and to remain in the service, thus giving us men fa- 
miliar with naval discipline, and thoroughly trained to their 
duties, and so increasing the efficiency of the whole service. 
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As I have already said, the Personnel Bill offers a scheme 
which will greatly increase the efficiency of the personnel of the 
navy and place it thoroughly abreast of our materiel. It depends 
upon Congress to take this final step to place our navy ahead of 
all the other navies of the world. Members of Congress have re- 
peatedly said that if the officers of the navy would ever agree 
upon any measure and present it unitedly, they would gladly pass 
the bill. This measure is not only one presented unitedly, but 
one which has been carefully thought out by some of the ablest 
officers in the navy, and whose sole aim is to secure the very 
highest efficiency. A majority of the Board were men who have 
but a few years more to serve on the active list, so that they cannot 
be suspected for a moment of having been influenced by personal 
motives, and I believe the same high sense of duty actuated the 
younger members of the Board; but even more convincing as to 
the merits of the bill is the fact that the officers of the service, 
almost as a unit, approve of it and want it passed. 

The navy has rendered valuable service to the country in the 
war which is now ending, and it believes that the Personnel Bill 
will cure evils which have existed in the past and provide hope 
for the future, thus, in a sense, being some reward for its work 
during the war. Will the Congress pass the bill? Under all the 
circumstances, it seems to me the answer must be in the affirma- 
tive. 

John W. Philip, 



IV. AN ENGINEER OFFICER'S VIEW. 
The laws of sea power are changeless, but the mechanism 
for their execution varies with the age. Modern naval war pre- 
sents, therefore, marked contrasts when compared with that of 
the days of sailing fleets. A single generation, in fact, has seen 
a revolution in the materiel of navies. Nelson's " Victory " and 
our own frigate, " Constitution," were both but little over 2,000 
tons displacement — mere gunboats in our day — and Farragut's 
"Hartford" was not one-half larger. While the "Iowa" is of 
11,340 tons, our new battleships will reach 12,500, and Great 
Britain has vessels with a tonnage of 14,900. As to speed — 
although that, in the old days, was a very variable quantity — the 
sailing line-of-battle ship, under most favorable conditions, could 
make but 1.2 knots ; her successor now attains 18 or 19, and, ap- 
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parently, the limit, as to this, has not been reached. In ord- 
nance, the advance is not less marked. The " Constitution's " 
puny, but ever victorious, broadside discharged a weight of metal 
of but 800 pounds, and, in the same time, the swifter and more 
powerful guns of the " Indiana " and her class will send forth 
projectiles weighing over six tons. 

While the modern battleship is thus more formidable than a 
full fleet of her predecessors, her advance in power has been at- 
tended by conditions which limit its exercise and maintenance. 
She is no longer practically self-contained and independent of 
friendly ports. She can no longer, as in the past, sail to the most 
distant seas, needing only water and provisions at long intervals. 
The coal endurance of the typical battleship is usually not more 
than 6,000 knots, and, when that distance has been steamed over, 
she must seek fresh supplies. 

Again, on the modern war vessel of all types, hand labor has 
given place largely to mechanism. By touching a button or 
moving a lever, she is controlled and operated in great degree. 
As a result — filled as the ship necessarily is with machinery of 
every type for every purpose — her structure is complicated and 
delicate, and even a few weeks of cruising on blue water make 
a refitting port desirable, if not essential. These are the condi- 
tions — the vital needs of the modern " fleet in being " — which 
have led to the successful use by our navy in the recent war of 
repair and supply ships, with a large force of colliers. In the 
vast increase in the tonnage of the battleship, in its speed and 
in the weight of ordnance carried, there are visible the results 
of a revolution in naval materiel wrought, within the memory 
of living men, by a single agency — steam. 

The United States fleet has felt the effects of these changes 
more suddenly and more fully than the navy of any other great 
power. The abandonment of sail for propulsion came, with rela- 
tive swiftness, in the inception of our Civil War ; and after that 
war's close, our fleet went practically to decay. Within the past 
fifteen years, it has, in the quality of its ships, taken again the 
foremost rank, and, in their number and strength, has risen from 
the twentieth to the sixth place among nations. With this ad- 
vancement in our ships to meet modern conditions, our personnel, 
in its organization, has not kept pace. The long history of the 
sea shows nothing so steadfast, nothing which withstands the 
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years so firmly, as the naval law and custom which govern the 
duties of officers and men. For fully half a century steam has 
been a steadily growing factor in naval science; a generation since 
the United States fought the great war of modern times in which 
our guns afloat were borne on steamers, almost wholly ; since that 
war the horse-power of naval vessels has grown from the maximum 
of 1,000 in 1864 to the 20,000 of the " Minneapolis," with ma- 
chinery increasing from the scant half dozen engines of the 
" Monitor " to the 171 steam cylinders of the " Columbia," and 
with engineer officers now controlling from 25 to 50 per cent, of 
the crew ; and yet, despite all this, the organization of our per- 
sonnel is practically that which prevailed during the Civil War. 
Vice-Admiral Colomb, K. N., describes vividly the peculiar con- 
servatism of navies as to this, when, speaking of steam and 
mechanism as the coming guest and the seamanship of the past 
as the friend who bids farewell, he says: 

" Instead of frankly going out, shaking hands, and bidding good-bye to 
the parting guest, and wishing him well, and going down the steps to meet 
the new one and bring him in, we. are holding on to the coat-tails of the old 
one and trying to shake hands with the coming guest with the left hand, or, 
perhaps, with only one finger." 

Under a naval organization which was based on the needs of 
days when steam was only an auxiliary, but which has continued 
to the present, it could not be otherwise than that the varying 
interests of Line and Engineer officers, with their widely distant 
points of view, should produce the conflict which has been waged 
between these branches of our Navy for more than thirty years. 
Discord was inevitable — the friction between the old order, fated 
to pass away, and the engineer, who, in great degree, represented 
that which was to succeed it. The Line officer, justly proud of 
the past achievement of his corps, was disposed to yield none of 
his military functions to the newcomer; while the Engineer, 
trained in the same naval school and side by side with his brother 
of the Line, could not but see injustice in a system which gave 
him a vast responsibility in the care of the machinery of all types 
on the modern man-of-war, with the control, in some cases, of 
half her crew, and yet refused him the right to command enlisted 
men, classed him, despite his equal danger in action, as a non- 
combatant, and denied him the military title which, through cen- 
turies, has been associated with the fighting man. 

Many able and patriotic men, within and without the Navy, 
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recognizing the danger to a military service whose house was thus 
divided against itself, have, time and again, made efforts, until 
recently in vain, to find a solution of the problem which would 
reconcile all differences. To the Hon. Francis H. Wilson, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who, three years since, took up in Congress the 
cause of the engineer corps, is due, primarily, the movement 
which has now such strong promise of success. The present Sec- 
retary of the ISTavy, viewing the matter with marked impartiality 
and breadth of view, ordered a board of seven Line and four Engi- 
neer officers for its consideration, with, as chairman, Colonel 
Roosevelt, until recently Assistant Secretary, who has taken a deep 
interest in the subject. The outcome of the deliberations of this 
Board is the Personnel Bill, which meets the approval of ninety- 
five per cent, of the Line and Engineer officers of the Navy, 
which has been transmitted to Congress by the Secretary with his 
cordial approval, and which has been reported favorably to the 
House. 

The most important feature of this measure is the proposition 
for the complete amalgamation of the Line and Engineer branches. 
The Engineer Corps, as it now exists, will disappear, its functions 
becoming a part of those of the new Line, which will perform all 
duties above and below the protective deck. It is worthy of note 
that this proposition originated, not with the Engineers, but with 
a Line officer, Captain Bobley D. Evans, IT. S. N., to whom is due 
the credit of suggesting this radical change in naval organization. 
Colonel Roosevelt has put, briefly and strongly, the reasoning 
which has led to the proposed amalgamation. In his report upon 
the bill he says: 

"On the fighting ship the fighting man must stand supreme; only he 
must know how to handle his tools, and must change as the ship changes, 
so that precisely as he once knew about sails, now he must know about en- 
gines. . . . A change like that which took place two hundred years ago 
must take place now. As then the sailor man who knew only how to handle 
a ship had to be merged in the trained officer, while the sea soldier who had 
once commanded his troops either ashore or afloat became also a sailor man, 
so now the line officer and the engineer must become one. . . . In short, 
it is absolutely essential that the best naval officer of the future shall be 
proficient in engineering. The fact that Farragut knew nothing of engines 
has no more bearing on the case than the fact that Blake knew nothing of 
sails. Exactly as Nelson, who succeeded Blake, had to know details of 
naval matters of which Blake was ignorant, so the Farragut of the future 
must know what the great victor of New Orleans and Mobile Bay had no 
chance to learn." 
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The Line officer of our day is, in his knowledge and present 
functions, the representative of a career of absorption of various 
professions, extending through centuries on the sea. Originally, 
he was but a soldier afloat, a hand-to-hand fighter, who served 
indiscriminately on sea or land. Macaulay says: 

" At Plodden, the right wing of the victorious army was led by the Ad- 
miral of England. At Jarnac and Moncontour, the Huguenot ranks were 
marshalled by the Admiral of France. Neither John of Austria, the con- 
queror of Ijepanto, nor Lord Howard of Effingham, to whose direction the 
marine of England was confided when the Spanish invaders were approach- 
ing our shores, had received the education of a sailor. Raleigh, highly cele- 
brated as a naval commander, had served during many years as a soldier in 
Prance, the Netherlands, and Ireland. Blake had distinguished himself by 
his skilful and valiant defence of an inland town, before he humbled the 
pride of Holland and of Castile on the ocean." 

The pre-eminence of the soldier on the sea in the early part of 
the sixteenth century is shown by the complement of the " Great 
Harry," which, in 1512, was: Soldiers, 349; sailors, 301; gunners, 
50. As time passed on the influence of the sailor gradually rose 
and his force increased. Thus, in 1558, we find on the " Victory " 
but 100 soldiers, with 268 sailors and 32 gunners. The master, or 
navigating officer, however, remained still a subordinate, and the 
Line, or combatant officer, was still untrained in the handling of 
his ship. Such conditions were essentially unstable and bred in- 
cessant strife within the personnel. Admiral Sir William Mon- 
son, writing early in the seventeenth century, says: 

" The seamen are much discouraged, of late times, by preferring of 
young, needy, «nd inexperienced gentlemen captains over them in theirown 
ships; as also by placing lieutenants above the masters in the king's ships." 

Again he notes that " the master repines to have a lieutenant 
above him " — a feeling which seems not unnatural, since the mas- 
ter, as navigating officer, bore the responsibility, while the un- 
skilled captain had the rank and authority. Indeed, as late as 
1650, the regulations then in force permitted the captain to lay 
the blame for the loss of his ship on tbe master's shoulders. 

These unsatisfactory conditions lingered long in the British 
Navy, both with regard to navigation and to gunnery, which was 
becoming a science also, although the Line officer was a sailor long 
before he Avas either navigator or gunner. Thus, Commander 
Robinson, E. K, commenting in his work, " The British Fleet," 
on the times of Queen Anne, says: 

" The master and his mates were the sole navigating officers, and up to 
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quite the end of the war (1815), it was held no disgrace to an executive (line) 
officer, providing he was a good sailor man, to be neither navigator nor 
gunner." 

Turning to our own navy, we find the tradition, at least, of 
these conditions lingering in the grade of " sailing master," which 
existed for many years ; and, as to gunnery, Secretary Welles 
stated, in his report for 1864, that, when it " became a specialty, it 
was inconsiderately and unwisely proposed to have a corps of ord- 
nance officers engrafted upon the naval service." 

In commenting upon the evolution of the Line officer of our 

day, Captain Mahan says: 

" The command of fleets and of single vessels was often given to soldiers, 
to military men, unaccustomed to the sea and ignorant how to handle the 
ship, that duty being entrusted to another class of officers. Looking closely 
into the facts, it is seen that this made a clean division between the direction 
of the fighting and of the motive power of the ship. This is the essence of 
the matter, and the principle is the same whatever the motive power may be. 
The inconvenience and inefficiency of such a system were obvious then, as 
they are now, and the logic of facts gradually threw the two functions into 
the hands of one corps of officers." 

History shows, then, that the modern Line officer was, in his 
origin, a soldier simply; that, by successive absorptions, he added 
to his primary military functions those of the sailor, the navigator, 
and the artillerist. The advent of the Engineer and the omnipres- 
ence of machinery in the warship, have again made " a clean divis- 
ion between the direction of the fighting and of the motive 
power." If the teaching of history be followed, it seems certain 
that Captain Mahan's " logic of facts " will again throw the two 
functions into the hands of one corps — that the process of absorp- 
tion will be continued to include the Engineer. 

The amalgamation of the Line and Engineering branches, 
either wholly or in part, is by no means a new proposition. There 
have been, in the past, farsighted men on both sides of the sea, 
students of naval history and familiar with a navy's needs, who 
have advanced it with regard to modern fleets. In his report for 
1863, Gideon Welles, then Secretary of the Navy, said: 

"It is a- question, indeed, as sails are subordinate to steam, whether 
every officer of the line ought not to be educated to, and capable of per- 
forming, the duties which devolve upon engineers." 

And, in 1864, we find him repeating and emphasizing these 
words thus : 

" It is respectfully submitted, in view of the radical changes which have 
been wrought by steam as a motive power for naval vessels, whether steam 
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engineering should not be made to constitute hereafter a necessary part of 
the education of all midshipmen, so that, in our future navy, every line 
officer shall be a steam engineer. . . . Seamanship and steam engine 
driving will each be necessary to make the finished professional officer. 
Objection may be made that the duties are dissimilar and that steam 
engine driving is a specialty, The duties are not more dissimilar than 
'seamanship and gunnery," 

In the years 1875-6, a committee was appointed in Great 

Britain, under the presidency of the late Admiral A. C. Key, E. 

N., to inquire into the methods of training Engineer officers for 

the Eoyal Navy. One of the recommendations of this committee 

was as follows : 

" The Engineer branch of the navy is, at present, classed with the civil 
branch of the service, as distinguished from the Military or Executive 
branch. This distinction appears no longer necessary. The chief engineer 
has a large body of men under his immediate orders, many of wnom are 
quartered at guns, and have to take an active part in action. His duties 
are, in many respects, executive. . . . We are, therefore, of opinion that 
Engineer officers should in future be classed with the Military or Executive 
branch of the profession, among those who would not on any occasion suc- 
ceed to command." 

The late Admiral 0. Fellows, R. N., testified before the 
committee thus : 

"I would suggest that the engineers should be placed on a totally dif- 
ferent footing from that on which they now stand — that is, that the Chief 
Engineer and his senior assistants should be considered executive officers— 
i. «., placed in the military branch. Men-of-war are now floating machines 
and are, more or less, under the direction of the Chief Engineer, and, in my 
opinion, he should have the power of giving an order to any man in the 
ship without the possibility of that man disobeying the order, or even ques- 
tioning it." 

The amalgamation of the Line and Engineering branches pre- 
sents few difficulties in the United States Navy — perhaps fewer 
than in any other — because of the similar training received by the 
younger officers of both corps. For thirty years, Engineer officers 
have been graduated from the Naval Academy, and a majority of 
this corps is now composed of men who, for three years, at this 
school, received precisely the same education as their brothers of 
the Line, with, in addition, a special course in engineering during 
the fourth and final year. 

As to our Line officers, it may be said that, under the present 
system, in passing for promotion, they undergo an elementary ex- 
amination in engineering ; that a part of their daily duty is the 
handling — although not the care and repair — of dynamos, turret 
machinery, ammunition hoists, etc., of all types ; and that they 
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design and build all great guns for the Navy, which, in itself, is 
strictly engineering work. Natural inclination and this favorable 
environment have made many officers of the Line competent in 
one or more branches of engineering. 

While the proposed plan, like all things earthly, falls short of 
perfection, it is believed, in view of these facts, that it presents 
still a working solution of the intricate problem which confronts 
our naval personnel. It involves no violent changes. The elder 
Line officers, unaccustomed to the handling of steam machinery, 
will continue to perform familiar duties ; the elder Engineer offi- 
cers, although given military rank and title, will supervise still the 
work of the engine and fire-rooms and engineering construction 
and repair on shore. For a year or two, even the duties of the 
younger men will be but little altered. Then, by degrees, the 
young Line officer of the present system will be required to stand 
watch in the engine room, and the young Engineer officers of to- 
day will familiarize themselves with the duties of the battery and 
the deck. Meanwhile, the Naval Academy, with a curriculum 
much extended in engineering, will be graduating officers trained 
for all duties above and below — fighting engineers in fact, if not 
in name. If it be urged that the performance, with success, of 
these composite duties will demand a very high order of capacity, 
the answer is that this demand has existed since ships-of-war were 
first floated, and that there seems no reason to fear that this ad- 
vance will meet less success than each preceding one has found. 

The proposed amalgamation promises to be far-reaching in it3 
beneficial results upon the Line and Engineering personnel of the 
United States Navy. With these branches united, harmony will 
replace the long-standing discord, which was as inevitable as it was 
regrettable. There should be, further, a marked increase in the 
efficiency of the ship, considered as a fighting machine purely. In- 
stead of two distinct corps of officers, one devoted solely to the 
direction of the battery and the other solely to the management 
of the motive power, there will be one homogeneous body, all of 
whose members will be fitted to take their place in the fighting 
line, if there be need. This will give, also, a much greater elas- 
ticity to the system, since, eventually, every officer will be available 
for every duty, above and below. A further benefit of importance 
will be the simplification of discipline, and its full maintenance, 
without friction, in all departments. At present there is, unavoid- 
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ably, more or less clashing between the corps, in this matter, es- 
pecially so, since the officer of the Line has military rank and the 
Engineer has relative rank only. In the full development of the 
system, we shall have an officer whose engineering knowledge will 
make him fullv fitted to command his ship, as a whole and in every 
part ; and, in the engine room, we shall have another who, 
"untrammeled, shall be able to preserve the maximum efficiency of 
the machinery, at sea and in port, and whose military rank will 
give him unquestionable authority with regard to the discipline of 
his force. 

It is by reason of wars that navies exist, and a navy's right of 
being rests only in its ability to bear itself bravely and ably in con- 
flict on the sea. To the development of its strength for this, all 
efforts in peace should turn. The teaching of history has, time 
and again, shown that, of the factors of naval strength, there is 
none so vital as the personnel. Ships, armor, ordnance, may be 
without superiors, but, if the man behind the gun or the man be- 
fore the furnace-fire fails in battle, the flag must be lowered in 
defeat. Therefore, we should consider well the personnel. If it 
be not effective, all other effort to build up the fleet will be as noth- 
ing in the end. Spain, in the most crushing defeats of all naval 
history, has met the disaster which surely follows an obsolete and 
neglected personnel. Her " Invincible Armada " put to sea at a 
time when the sailor was a vital element of navies ; but, lingering 
in the past, she still kept the soldier paramount in her fleets. In 
writing of the Armada's fate, Professor Laughton, an eminent au- 
thority, says : 

" Even if the men had been equal in quality, the Spanish ships were terri- 
bly undermanned. The seamen habitually gave place to the soldiers and sol 
diers commanded ; the seamen did the drudgery and not one was borne in 
excess of what their soldier masters thought necessary. The absolute num- 
bers speak for themselves and one comparison will be sufficient. The ' San 
Martin,' of 1,000 tons, the flagship of the Duke of Medina, had 177 seamen 
and 300 soldiers. The 'Ark,' of 800 tons, the flagshipof Lord Howard, appears 
to have had something like 300 seamen and 125 soldiers." 

Three centuries have passed and the shattered Spanish ships 
which line the Cuban coast and lie in Manila Bay tell the same 
story. In an age when a gun is but a powder engine, and that 
speed which is a primary requisite in naval war is obtained only by 
complicated mechanism, Spain has failed to recognize the engineer 
and her navy has no organized corps of these officers. In place of 
YOL. olxvii. — no. 505. 43 
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men of education, training, and adequate rank, whose fitness was 
commensurate with the toil and skill required to care properly for 
naval machinery in war, the belated authorities of that country 
have contented themselves with foreign engineers — practically but 
machinists — who cared nothing for the Spanish flag, whose reward 
lay neither in rank, position, nor patriotism, but in the hired 
man's wages only. 

The penalty of this national folly has been almost unprece- 
dented national disaster, if not dishonor, on the sea. Before Cer- 
vera's fleet sailed from Ferrol, many of the imported engineers had 
left ; at the Canaries, the remainder departed ; and from that time 
onward, under incapable Spanish care, the deterioration of his 
ships progressed so rapidly that they reached Santiago de Cuba 
practically unfit for battle. That they were supposed to be faster 
than the American vessels was the only argument for the Spanish 
Admiral's final sortie in open day ; but, in that race of death, his 
wretched personnel failed him ; the original speed of his ships — 
which might have saved them — could not be developed ; and their 
engine and fire rooms became scenes of demoralization and de- 
spair. A writer in the "Bevista General de Marina," of Madrid, 
shows some appreciation of this, when he says: "The Americans 
are making constant voyages in all seas with their vessels, so that 
they have a trained personnel, for their machinery. We have the 
greatest scarcity of machinists and hardly any firemen at all." 
Again, he says : " In order to have a squadron, it is indispensable 
to have a trained personnel, navigating constantly and taking 
many exercises. If this is not done, there can be neither ma- 
chinists, nor firemen, nor gunners." Admiral Montojo, in report- 
ing on his fleet's annihilation at Manila, adds further testimony, 
when he gives, as one cause of it, " the inaptitude of some of the 
provisional machinists," on whom he had to rely in battle. Even 
these writers seem not yet to have learned that something more 
than the " machinist " is needed for the care, and conduct in ac- 
tion, of the modern battleship with its huge enginery ; that, in 
this age of mechanism, only the educated and trained officer will 
suffice ; that the personnel, the vital factor of naval war, must 
change with the changes of the ship. 

While amalgamation is the most radical and far-reaching feat- 
ure of the Personnel Bill, the measure embraces other matters of 
grave importance to the effectiveness of our fleet, one of which is 
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the method of selection suggested to insure a proper flow of pro- 
motion. In this review, I have desired to limit myself to the ques- 
tion of amalgamation as it affects the Engineer Corps, leaving to 
others the discussion of the proposed plans for promotion. I will 
say, however, that the method of selection which is proposed, has 
my strong approval in this, that it selects certain officers to be re- 
tired and not certain officers to be advanced. The key-note of this 
policy is that an ambitious officer can use his personal and politi- 
cal influence only in preventing his enforced retirement and not in 
securing his advancement. The provisions which replace relative 
with actual rank, and which extend the privileges of retirement 
with the rank and pay of the next higher grade to staff officers who 
served creditably during the Civil War, will favor all corps equally 
and commend themselves to fair-minded men. The bill proposes 
also to substitute for the present naval pay, the pay-table of the 
army. Owing to the fact that legislation on the question of naval 
pay has been enacted for different corps at different periods, it pre- 
sents many incongruities. Some comprehensive system is required. 
The army pay-table is such a measure and has been in force for 
many years with satisfaction to all of its corps. The proposition, 
therefore, to substitute it for the naval pay seems a wise one, and 
one which will avoid experiment. It is true that the pay of naval 
officers will be, thereby, somewhat increased ; but there seems no 
reason why officers of equal rank in the army and navy should not 
receive the same compensation ; and, in any event, the expenses 
of naval officers, owing to their wandering life, measurably exceed 
those of their army brethren. 

The provision of this bill which increases the number 
of officers of the Marine Corps, but complies with man- 
ifest justice. That corps" has a full brigade of 3,000 men, 
and yet its commanding officer has but the rank of a Colonel. 
Again, its proportion of Line officers is abnormally low as com- 
pared with the army, although its needs are much greater, since its 
force is divided into many small guards on ship and shore, while 
that of the army is stationed in fewer and much larger detach- 
ments of troops. 

The Personnel Bill is not a hasty measure; it is, in effect, the 
outgrowth of years of consideration of this vexed question. The 
"Board which prepared it was composed of officers;, a majority of 
whom had grown old in the nation's service, and who will, in a 
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few years, pass from active duty. It has been transmitted to Con- 
gress by the Secretary of the Navy with his strong approval, and 
will meet the support of practically the whole official body of the 
Navy. In the war which has just ended with such unparalleled 
swiftness of success, the Navy has not only maintained the best 
traditions of its past, but has done much to give the nation new 
territory and a new glory beyond the sea. In this, all of its corps 
have joined with singleness of aim. Our Line officers on Manila 
Bay, off Santiago, and in the weary waiting of the blockade, have 
shown, in their vigilance, daring, and superb gunnery, that the 
spirit of our early naval heroes animates them still. Our Engineers, 
in the constant preparedness of their machinery, its instant an- 
swer to every call, in the memorable cruise of the " Oregon," 
and the magnificent bursts of speed off Santiago, have won the dis- 
tinction which the tireless training of years had presaged. Our 
Marine Corps has, in the words of the Secretary of the Navy, but 
" added new glory to its already gallant record," not only in its 
service afloat, but in being the first force to land on Cuban soil, in 
its heroic bearing there under most adverse conditions, and, not 
the least, in the watchful care of its troops ashore, which made 
their sick list less, proportionately, than that of the fleet. The 
medical officers of our Navy in the ambulance ship " Solace," in 
their complete preparedness for every emergency, and in the low 
percentage of the ill afloat, despite a most trying service in a tropi- 
cal climate, have made a record which no nation has yet equalled 
and which cannot be surpassed. And, lastly, the multitudinous 
labors of the Pay Corps in furnishing supplies for large squadrons, 
widely scattered, have been attended with such success as to have 
left no want unfilled. This is thtpersonnel which now, with duty 
fitly done, turns to the Congress for relief. It cannot be otherwise 
than that the nation, through its representatives, will enact into 
law a measure which will so strengthen and unify the officers of 
this gallant service. George W. Melville. 



V. FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE PEOPLE. 

The American people are justly proud of the American Navy. 
In our recent war with Spain every branch and corps of the naval 
service distinguished itself with conspicuous honor. While only a 
few names have been added to " the scroll of eternal fame," yet, 
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nevertheless, the American people know that there is not a man in 
the American Navy who would not have merited this distinction 
had the opportunity presented itself. Too much credit cannot be 
given to the chiefs of the great bureaus in our Navy Department 
and their assistants, who were the " organizers of victory," and 
who, by providing and thoroughly equipping the vessels of the 
fleet in every department, enabled the men in the actual line of 
battle to win the brilliant victories in which the nation glories. 
This war has proved that we have been constructing our ships 
upon correct ideas, and that, ship for ship, our Navy is as good as 
any other navy in the world. The American Navy, from the hum- 
blest coal-passer in the hold to its greatest admiral on the bridge, 
has won the everlasting gratitude of an appreciative people in 
making a record which will shine as gloriously as that of any 
period in our naval history. This is the position of the American 
people towards the American Navy. 

To have a Navy, we must not only have ships, but also men. 
We must legislate not only for the materiel but also for the per- 
sonnel; and, while we seek to have the best ships made by our 
most skillful American ship-builders upon the most improved 
ideas of our best naval authorities, we should at the same time 
study w r ell the important question of the personnel of our Navy, 
so that it may in all respects fit the materiel. The American peo- 
ple want such an organization of the personnel of the Navy as will 
produce the best naval officers. 

The so-called Naval Personnel Bill is a measure which repre- 
sents the best thought of the best minds of our naval service. The 
greater portion of it was prepared by a Board of naval officers, of 
which the Honorable Theodore Koosevelt, then Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, was Chairman. That Board consisted of two 
Chiefs of Bureaus who stand eminently high in our naval service, 
six prominent officers of th line, and three engineers of splendid 
attainments. This measure was introduced, at the request of the 
Department, in the House, and referred by the Speaker to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, where it was subsequently re-referred 
to the sub-committee on Organization, Bank and Pay. This Com- 
mittee held exhaustive hearings upon the measure, and finally re- 
ported it to the House in substantially the same form in which it 
was originally introduced, adding to it some desirable changes in 
other branches of the naval service. 
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The distinguishing feature of the bill is the amalgamation of 
the Line and the Engineer Corps. At first glance, this might ap- 
pear to be a most radical proposition, and yet, when carefully con- 
sidered, it will be found that, in consequence of the mighty evo- 
lution which has been made in the construction of our ships dur- 
ing the last generation, by which steam has not only become the 
motive power of our ships of war, but is now actuating the 
machinery by 'which ammunition is hoisted, guns trained, turrets 
turned and torpedoes ejected — and it might be said that every- 
thing is done by machinery on board a ship, whereas a generation 
ago everything was done by hand — the necessity becomes appar- 
ent that the man who is to thoroughly command the ship must 
understand engineering and the powerful mechanism which is to 
move at his will. 

The proposed Personnel Bill recognizes the necessity which 
is obvious to-day, and which will grow more so in the future, that 
the naval officer should be an engineer, as well as be proficient in 
ordnance and in navigation and in the other duties incidental to 
command. When one realizes that from a fourth to a half of the 
crew of our ships is in the engineering department, one appreciates 
how important it is that the commanding officer should widen his 
curriculum of study, and understand the tools and the machines, 
and the power which runs them and runs the ship, so as to make 
himself indeed an officer worthy to command. One of our promi- 
nent Captains in the Navy said substantially, not long ago, that, if 
he had any timidity and fear when in command of a great battle- 
ship, it arose from his ignorance as to what might occur in the 
engine room when he had given his signal from above. 

The practical application of this scheme of amalgamation is 
already in force in the Navy to a limited extent. The younger 
line officers are now taking charge of the engines on the torpedo 
boats. They have some engineering education, but not so much 
as they will have under the new order of things. The curriculum 
at Annapolis will have to be changed, so as to give all the students 
a more thorough course in engineering. Through this plan, the 
American naval officer of the future will be a man who will thor- 
oughly know his ship from stem to stern, and if there is any posi- 
tion where the old adage is true, that " knowledge is power," it 
will be in the case of the captain of one of our battleships when he 
knows that every man under his command is doing his full duty. 
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Another important feature of this bill is the provision it makes 
for a properly regulated flow of promotion, so that a man will not 
have to spend twenty years or more in one grade, as is the ease 
with a large number of officers in the naval service to-day, before 
reaching a higher grade. It is a disgrace to the American Navy 
that w 3 have a system which keeps men who are fifty years of age 
and more in the grade of Lieutenant, when in any other navy in 
the world they would at least have reached the rank of Com- 
mander. Admiral Farragut once well said : " I consider it a 
great advantage to command young, having observed as a general 
rule that persons who come into authority late in life shrink from 
responsibility, and even break down under its weight." All our 
best naval authorities are united upon the proposition that thirty- 
five years of age is much nearer the proper age of command than 
fifty-live, which is about the average age to-day of those in com- 
mand of our ships. This bill would make the average age of 
command about forty-five. 

There is no good reason why there should be any difference 
between the pay of the Navy and the pay of the Army. One ser- 
vice is as important as the other, and both should be paid alike. 
Under the present organization, however, our military officers, 
rank for rank, receive somewhat greater compensation than that 
allowed the officers of the Navy, a discrimination which is cor- 
rected by a section of this bill. In this connection it might also 
be said that the provision of our laws permitting the allowance of 
prize money to our naval officers in time of war should be re- 
pealed, as it is entirely inconsistent with the spirit of the age and 
of modern naval warfare, and remains simply and purely a relic of 
barbarism- 
There are other details' in connection with the bill, such as, for 
instance, giving the staff officers proper rank, that is to say, mak- 
ing their rank actual instead of relative, the same as it is in the 
Army; the elimination of the two years' course at sea for naval 
cadets, by which we will increase our number of officers, a step 
much needed in consequence of the increase in the number of 
ships; the establishment of a new grade of commissioned officers 
below that of ensign, which will be opened to enlisted men who 
have served honorably and faithfully; and lastly, the reorganiza- 
tion of the construction department and the Marine Corps, which 
has been greatly desired for some time. But these features of the 
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bill are more readily understood, and as there has been little, if 
any, objection to them, I will not discuss them in this article. 

What the Navy needs, the people are desirous that it should 
have. I believe that they are confident that our naval authorities 
will ask nothing of Congress which would not improve the ef- 
ficiency of the naval' service. The American people have faith in 
the American Navy and in the high efficiency of the Navy Depart- 
ment. The matchless record which the Navy has made entitles it 
to every consideration, and there is no better way in which the 
American Congress can show its appreciation of the splendid 
deeds of the American Navy than by speedily enacting into law a 
measure which has the approval of the united naval service, the 
much discussed, and long needed, Naval Personnel Bill. 

GiOBGJB Edmukd Foss. 



